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THE 


LETTERNOTE METHOD, 


An easy System which 


TRAINS TO SING AT SIGHT 


FROM THE ORDINARY NOTES. 





Its Tenets are these :— 


1. That METHOD involves a careful Graduation of the lessons, a thorough 
Treatment of every point studied, and an Elucidation of Principles as well as 
Facts, 


2. That the STAFF-NOTATION, taking it all round, is the BEST yet invented, 
affording peculiar advantages to the PLAYER, and also to the SIGHT-SINGER who 
understands his work, 


3. That the best systems of sight-singing are those founded upon the TONIC DO 
principle, because the KEY is a mere accident, but the SCALE is the TUNE, and 
it is by the relation which the sounds bear to the Tonic and to each other (nut 
by their pitch upon the Stave) that the Vooalist sings. 


4, That the easiest possible mode of teaching on this principle is that termed 
LETTER-NOTE, which appends the Sol-fa initials to the ordinary notes, and either 
withdraws the letters gradually, or otherwise trains the pupil to dispense with their 
aid. 

5. That Letter-note provides the most direct INTRODUCTION possible to the 
staff notation, because the Pupil is trained from the OUTSET by means of the 
symbols employed in that notation. 

6. That Letter-note, while it is legible by every Player, gives the Singer all 
the AID derivable from a specially contrived notation. — 

7. That the assistance of Letter-note in learning to sing is as LEGITIMATE 
and ADVANTAGEOUS as the “fingering” printed for the use of the Pupil-pianist. 


8, That, although the habitual use of Letter-note is quite unnecessary to the 
matured Sight-singer, it increases the reading power of the YOUTHFUL and the 
UNSKILLED, enabling them to attain an early familiarity with a better olass of 
music, and thus cultivating a higher musical taste. : 








Musical Education Abroad. 
[Dr. Hullah’s Official Report.] 
(Concluded from page 151). 

Brieium. 


On 

“TN the absence of Her Majesty's representative, 
‘I Sir John Lumley, I was favoured by W. G. 
‘S> Sandford, Esq. with an introduction to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, who at once put 


me in communication with M. Maurice Van Lee, | 


of the Education Department, and M. Auguste 
Bouillon, Musical Inspector in the schools of 
Brussels. 

Accompanied by both these gentlemen, I visited 
first the Mcole Communale (No. 6) for girls. Here 


I heard three classes; the lowest taught the | 


“acoidence” of music by a school teacher, the 


other two by the musical instructress, Madlle. Van | 


der Hennel. The result of their teaching was 
very satisfactory. The lowest class had begun 


well, the second had made much progress, and the | 


third (highest) was able to read as well as sing 
admirably, and showed themselves conversant 
with a fair amount of theory. In the Ecole 
Communale (No. 1) for boys the results were even 


better. They sang, of course, many pieces already | 


studied, and these with agreable timbre and much 
taste. More than this, they read more and more 
difficult passages which I was invited by their 
instructor, M. Auguste Landa, to write, some of 
them in two parts, with a spirit and correctness 
of intonation that could hardly have been 
exceeded. In another class, tanght also by M. 
Landa, at the Ecole Modéle (for boys), which I 
visited more than once, these results were 
equalled, if possible exceeded. The pupils showed 
an extensive and accutate acquaintance with 
musical theory, e.g., with the three forms of the 
minor’ scale, and sang well in time and tune what 
they had studied, and what they had not. All the 
classes in this school sing from notes; the youngest 
children learn to sing so, none “ by ear.” 

In another Ecole Communale, for boys some- 
what younger than those in the Ecole Modéle, the 
scholars read passages in two parts, at sight, and 
sang a number of part-songs very well indeed; 
and in an Ecole Libre (No. 4) a class under the 
direction of M. Defalque did quite as well. 

Not to trouble your Lordships with further 
details respecting these or other Belgian schools, 
I may say that in every one I visited, the children, 
almost without exception, answered every theo- 
retical question I put to them, sang the songs and 
other pieces they had studied sweetly, and read 
at sight every passage I wrote for them correctly, 
easily, and read, in many instances, even with 
some style. 

The elementary schools of the Continent present 
three striking points of difference from those of 
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Great Britain. (1) The scholars remain longer 


| in, and are more regular in their attendance on 
| them than with us. (2) The amount of teaching 
_ force brought to bear upon them is greater than 


on ours. (3) More power of attention and more 


| eagerness to learn are generally exhibited by 
| Continental than by English children, 


A school-time of from three to six hours 


| duration, broken in upon by every conceivable 
| accident, contrasted with one from six to nine, 
| scarcely ever interrupted, and classes of indefinite 


size contrasted with classes rarely exceeding 30 
pupils, these are evils which an increased estimate 
of the value of education on the part both of 
parents and schcol managers may in process of 
time remove. Inferior power of attention and 
less eagerness to learn on the part of the children 


| may also be increased through the same means, 


That there should be any greater inherent 
aptitude for this or that subject in Swiss, 
German, Dutch or Belgian children than in 
English, I have seen nothing to induce me to 


| believe. To speak only of my own art, Musical 


practice continued through many successive 
generations, as among the Bohemian people, 
may induce a more ready receptivity of musical 
impressions than among our own; and a more 
constant climate may do more for the production 
and development of sweeter and stronger voices, 
Dr. Burney, whom I have already quoted, says, in 
reference to the Bohemian people, “upon the 
whole, however, these schools in which music is 
universally taught clearly prove that it is not 
from a partiality in nature that Bohemia abounds 
so much with musicians, for cultivation contributes 
greatly towards rendering the love and know- 
ledge of music general in this country, and the 
Bohemians may as well be called a learned people, 
because they can read, or superior musicians 
because they can play upon instruments, since the 
study of both are equally made there essentials 
of common education.” I have had repeated 
opportunities of observing the attempts of German 
children to imitate musical sounds, as of course 
English. The mixture of aptitnde and inaptitude 
is equally manifest in both. Some imitate 
correctly and even sweetly that which they hear ; 
some not incorrectly but coarsely and clumsily ; 
while others emit sounds, or more properly make 
noises, having no resemblance to those produced 
by their teacher, nor, indeed, any relation to any 
given scale or system of sounds whatever, These 
last, left without instruction for a few years, 
become more and more difficult, eventually 
impossible, to teach, and remain through life 
members of that body, large among every people, 
who are said to have “neither voice nor ear,” 
who never could be made to distinguish one tune, 
or even one note, from another, eto, Under 


* cultivation even these may be made to attain, 


first, the consciousness of doing something wrong, 
then the desire and afterwards the power to 
do something in unison with those who are 
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doing right, and eventually to attain that end 
independently of their own knowledge.. Of 
such people as these last there are as many in 
Germany and every other continental country as 
in England. In a word, I believe that the so- 
called “natural” power of the English people is. 
equal to that of the German or any other people. 
If the greater musical fecundity of the German 
nation be adduced as evidence to the contrary, it 
mugt ke borne in mind that this fecundity is of 


recent growth, and may in its turn prove to be 


but temporary. In the fifteenth, and first years 
of the sixteenth century, the Belgians, or Gallo- 
Belgians, were the music masters of all Europe, 
and music. was more largely and, thoroughly 
cultivated.in- their country than. elsewhere. ‘To 
them subsequently the Italians owe their long 
uncontested supremacy if the art. ‘This in its 


turn has undoubtedly in more recent times. been | 


transferred ta,the Germans. But then it should 
be remembered that Germany, in. the modern 
acceptation of the expressicn, comprises a vast 
extent of country and the so-called German people 
a vagt variety of races. To the edification of 
modern German musical reputation not merely 
have Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, and Saxony 
contributed, but Bohemia, Poland, Hungary, 
Scandinavia, and even the Netherlands. That 
more musical culture is to be found in all these 
countries combined than in France, Italy, or 
Great Britain individually, is as certain as. that 
the aggregate populations of the former are greater 
than the individual of the latter. 

But theugh the musical power of Great Britain 
may contrast not unfavourably with that of any 
state of like. population, it must be admitted that 
its cultivation has hitherto been less extended. 
How are we to bring our own standard in this 
respect up to that of Germany, or even individual 
parts of Germany? By as good, and as early, I 
would even say, by a better and earlier, musical 
training. I have shown.in the foregoing report 
that in the elementary schools. of Germany the 
study of musical notation, the bringing the 
intelligence to bear on the relation of sound with 
their symbols, is deferred to a very. late period of 
school life. I have shown also that.in the schools 
of Switzerland, Holland, and’ Belgium, countries 
in which, as compared with Germany, music is a 
new subject of school discipline, this is not the 
practice, and that more is effected, better results 
are obtained, in the schools of the former than of 
the latter. In the normal schools (schools for 
teachers) of Germany, musical instruction is 
carried further, takes a wider range, than in 
ours, Higher musical attainment is generally 
a condition of entry to them; residence is longer 
by some years; skill in instrumental music is 
more generally disseminated, and more of it is 
required ; and to each school a professor, commonly 
of great attainments and reputation, devotes the 
whole or the best part of his time. 











But the direct bearing of this greater amount 
of musical culture is no more evident in the 
German elementary school than in our own. 
The results of the teacher’s work, as I have 
repeatedly shown, are generally the poorest 
conceivable. Whereas in Switzerland, in Holland, 
and in Belgium, such results are in an eminent 
degree satisfactory. The schools of Holland and 
Belgium more especially present instances with- 
out number of children of the humbler class, of 
the ages of nine and.ten, who can not only sing 
what they have learnt with taste and refinement 
but sing at sight passages cf considerable difficulty 
with as much ease and evident intelligence as they 
show in reading literary passages within the range 
of their comprehension. ‘The teaching of notes 
has gone along with, or immediately followed the 
teaching of letters, and the one has presented no 
greater difliculty than the other, I must not 
omit to mention that the Belgian and: Dutch 
schools have a great advantage over the German 
in the fact that their. higher music classes are 
generally taught by a professor, “un maitre de 
musiqne @. part,” whose time and attention are 
devoted. chiefly. to this branch of musical instruc- 
tion; the “accidence” only of musical. grammar 
being entrusted to a school teacher, from whose 
care the pupils are eventually passed on to that of 
the professor. Dr. Van Aken, school inspector for 
South Holland, expressed to me a strong opinion 
that music.could.only be effectually taught under 
this arrangement. 

But music in. the schools of Brussels has still 
another advantage over that in all others I visited; 
the teaching of it is competently and frequently 
inspected, A musician of high repute, M. Auguste 
Bouillon, makes occasional “surprise” visits to 
every school in Brussels during the hours when 
the music lessons should be going on, notes 
whether the teacher and his class are at work, 
hears the kssan or a portion of it, and’ makes 
his remarks to the class publicly-as he goes on, 
and to the teacher privately when it is over, 
This organization, as. yet extended to the capital 
only, is in process, of. extension to the whole 
country.. 

I am disposed to think that there are in England 
means and appliances whereby musical instruction 
in our elementary schools might be made to equal 
that of Holland, and even of Belgium. 

The musical; instruction given in our normal 
schools. might, in special instances be carried 
further than it is, and students who show especial 
talent for the subject might at the end of two 
year’s training for the school, be sent to the 
projected Royal College of Music at South 
Kensington, with a view to their formation into a 
body of music masters in towns or districts where 
a sufficient number of schools to occupy the time 
of each one of them could be found together. 
Teachers of this class need not anywhere supersede 


the schoolmaster in his musical work, but they 
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might aid him, both in the higher and in the | 


lower. Schoolmasters who did not need such 
aid, and who felt sure that without it they could 
meet the requirements of a competent inspector, 
could and would of course decline to accept it. 
Whether this scheme or any other like it be 


Lordships again and again, of the first importance 


by Government grants be inspected at least once 
a year by musicians competent to the task. I 
have already suggested to your Lordships means 
by which such inspections might be carried into 
effect. I will only here suggest in addition, that 
some of it might be undertaken, I am sure it 
would be willingly, by professors connected with 
the new college, and that in connection with the 
reorganization of that college the class of students 
I have proposed to form be considered, as well 
as the occasional employment as inspectors of its 
professors. 

The first change in the present state of things 
in elementary schools caused by the adoption of 
this scheme would be the giving an altogether 
new interpretation to the word “singing.” ‘This 
word should only be understood to represent 
singing from notes, and those musical notes. Your 
Lordships will already have seen that in only one 
of the places I visited in my recent tour is any 
other than the recognised musical alphabet or 
notation in use. Nowhere, save in Geneva, did I 
find, or even hear mention of, any other. The 
sanction of the Commitee of Council on Education 
was given some years since to the use of another 
notation in English normal and elementary 
schools. In the latter this notation is; I am 
told, much used; but in the former I find it at 
present in only three* out of forty-one English 
normal schools, and in threet out of seven 
Scottish. Every opportunity has been afforded to 
those who have adopted this notation to show the 
results of its use with advantagé to themselves. 
Students who have desired to do so have read 
from it (at sight) the same passages as were read 
in other schools from the established notation, 
and, in comparing the one with the other, I have 
always made the fullest allowance for its many 
imperfections, and the greater difficulties which 
its employment involves. At every annual 
examination the questions set on paper have been, 
so far as was possible, translated into it. The 
outcome of the Christmas examination in 1878 
was that against 1,764 students who sang from 
musical notation, only 207 sang from tonic sol-fa; 
and that against 5,181 papers presented in the 
former notation, there were only 441 in the 
latter. 

I entreat your Lordships to bear in mind that 
the question here raised is not one of methods but 
*Bangor, Homerton, and Westmin ter. 

The Free Church Schools of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen. 


| 


| acquaintance wiih 
adopted or not, it is, as I have represented to your | possessors to read music as it is ever written by 
| musicians. 

that the work of music teaching in schoois aided , | 
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of notations. Let who will teach aud who will 
learn on whatever method he pleases, but let not 
the sanction of your Lordships be further given 
or implied to a notation or alphabet absolutely 
unknown out of Great Britain, the closest 
which fails to enable its 


Some time must of necessity elapse before the 


| changes I have proposed can be made, for if made 


at once the education grant for “music” now 
made to elementary schools must at once be 
reduced to zero. Being made, however, I am fully 
persuaded that they will bring about changes as 
great in our own schools as have been brought 
about of late years in those of Belgium and 
Holland; and, as a consequence, in the course of a 
generaticn, refine the habits and manners of our 
own poorer classes to an extent unprecedented in 
any age or country. 


I have, etc., 
1 Octcher, 1879. (Signed) Jonn Hunian. 
P.S.—I subjoin to this report a memorandum 
which I have had the honour to address to 
H.R. the President of, and the noblemen and 
gentlemen composing, the Committee of the New 
Royal College of Music at South Kensington. 


MEMORANDUM. 


Muste in Elementary Schools and the Royal College 
of Music. 

Considerable indifference to the condition of 
musical instruction in elementary schools ‘prevails 
generally among musicians of the higher order 
throughout Europe. It is very desirable that 
this indifference be removed, at least among 
ourselves; for an increase of musical skill among 
the people would certainly bring with it an 
increase in the number of readers of good musical 
works and of hearers of good musical perform- 
ances, alike to the advantage of the people, and 
Art itself, and its professors. 

The first step towards the removal of this 
indifference would seem to be the giving to such 
professions interest and occupation in the carrying 
out of such instruction, (1) by bringing teachers 
in elementary schools more directly under their 
influence, and (2) by placing under their direction 
the inspection of the musical work done in such 
elementary schools, 

The Royal College of Music, at present in 
contemplation, presents a field wherein both these 
means might be applied. 

There are now in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
51 training schools for schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses, in all of which vocal music, and in 
some instrumental, is taught. I propose :— 

(1.) That from these training schools a selection 
of a limited number be made annually of those 
students who, at the end of their two year’s 
training, show the most skill in and aptitude for 
music; and that these be placed in the Royal 
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College during a period not exceeding 12 (?) 


months, for the purpose of carrying further their 


musical studies, in classes expressly arranged for | 
and otherwise participating in its advane | 
These students would, at the close ef their | 
receive testimonials of their qualifi- | 


them, 
tages. 
residence, 
cations a8 musical instructors, and should then 
be placed in large towns or other centres, in which 


iv the lower. 


(2.). That annual inspections of schools so taught | 


be made by or under the direction of the professors 


of the Royal College, and that the annual grants | 


for efficiency in music now made by the Education 
Department be in future awarded to each school 
on the reports of such professors. 


(Signed) Jonn Hu tian. 


London, 20 August, 1879. 


The Art of Plaping on 


Enstruments. 
( Continued from page 152.) 


TRINGED instruments, played with the 
bow, of the kinds spoken of above, 
compose the basses of orchestras, and were 
the only ones employed in them during the 
first half of the eighteenth century, either for 
the performance of dramatic or religious 
music. The operas of Pergolesi, of Leo, of 
Vinci, and of Porpora, have no other instru- 
mentation than that. of violins, violas, and 
basses. The accompaniments of the vocal 
parts, in those days, were an accessory of little 
comparative importance. The whole merit of 
the music consisted in a grace of the melodies 
and in the expression of the words. The 
wind instruments, which by. the different 
character of their sounds contrast happily with 
the stringed instruments, and colour the music 
with a great variety of tints, had not as yet 
taken their place in the orchestra, or weie, 
at least, almost unperceived, because they 
were employed only at distant intervals, and 
without good judgment. This kind of instru- 
ment has gradually acquired greater importance 
in the difierent styies of music; but violins, 
violas, and basses, still remain, and always 
will remain, the foundation of orchestras, 
because they possess, at the same time, the 
greatest degree of energy, of sweetness, and of 
variety of tone. 


| Or | performers ; 
they might teach music in the upper classes of | 
elementary schools, and aid and direct the teaching | 


| ohe contrebasso. 


| respect. 





But, in order to derive from stringed instru- 
ments all the effect of which they are capable, 
in great orchestras, it is essential that there 
should be a unity in the mode of execution— 
that is, that the same passages should be 
execuied in the same manner by ail the 
that all the bows should be 
drawn and pushed at the same time; that the 
detached and the tied notes should be made 
at the same place; that the accents of loud 
and soit should be given upon the same notes; 
and, in a word, that there should seem to be 
but one violin, one viola, one violincello, and 
There is no country in the 
world where these conditions were so well 
iulfilled as in France; and’ the orchestras- of 
Paris, especiaily, were very remarkable in this 
This must be attributed to the 


| Superiority of the school which exists in the 


Conservatory, and to the certainty of the 
principles there taught.. It has sometimes 
been made a reproach to this school, that it 


| cast all its artists in the same mould; but this 
| Teproach seems to me to-be a eulogium rather 


than a criiicism, in regard to the violinists of 
the orchestra. As to those who are called by 
nature to distinguish themselves in solo- 
playing, if they are endowed with the qualities 
which make a great artist—that is, an 
energetic feeling, and the germ of a peculiar 
manner—the uniformity of the. principles 
which they receive in a-school cannot be any 
obstacle tu the development of their natural 
talent. When their proper time shall come; 
they will always know how to shake off 
trammels of the master, and will retain the 
advaniage of a systematic management <f the 
bow. All the foreign: composers who have 
visited France, and particularly Rossini, have 
admired the French violinists, 
[ Zo be continued. 
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Higures versus Sol-fa. 


Mac ONTINUING our remarks of last 
month upon this subject, and in 
further support of our assertion 
that the use of figures is often 
misleading, we shall here cite a 


case in point. A.B., a disciple of 

‘the figure method, was'a candi- 
date for a musical appointment, for which one 
qualification was proficiency in sight-singing. 
The test was such that if it had been specially 
intended to upset a figurist it could not have 
been better contrived. ‘There was a somewhat 
abrupt modulation involving a goodly number 
of accidentals, also some rather crabbed chro- 
matic intervals to encounter at the same time, 
all of which A.B. (who really was an excellent 
reader) could certainly have achieved in his 
calmer moments. But in addition, the words 
consisted in a great measure of numerals, and 
the music was cunningly arranged so that: the 
accustomed mental effect of the numerals 
would collide with their real tonality: which 
little difficulty, occurring at an awkward mo- 





ment, and supervening ‘upon the other work 
to be accomplished, sufficed to cause a break- 
down. Such facts as these, combined with a 


_ careful experiment or two subject ‘to like 
‘conditions, will probably convince the figurist 


that he incurs risks and labours under disad- 


But we must pass on to consider briefly 


| some other reasons, and have next ‘to: state 
|‘ that the solfa is preferable to numerals, 


2nd, because numerals make no provision 
whatever for the names of ‘the chromatic 


/ sounds, for which purpose distinct singadble 
_ names are’ useful—perhaps indispensable. If 


in using numerals we must invent names’ for 
the accidental sharps and flats, we may just 


_ as well adopt the solfa syllables which already 
| provide for every contingency. 


3rd, because it is quite a fallacy to suppose 


| that the figures clearly indicate the numerical 


position of a sound (whether 1st, 2nd, 3rd, or 
other degree of the scale) ; for, although ‘they 
accomplish this when they are rigA?, their.very 
preciseness becomes ian evil when they. are 
wrong. And wrong they certainly are in the 
minor, also in the event of a change of key— 
circumstances which between them include 
99 hundredths of the compositions at. present 
existing. Thus, while in a very few. instances 
the numerals serve the purpose truthfully 
and well, in a vast majority of cases the 
student must accomplish a sum in addition, 
subtraction or proportion before he can obtain 
the required information. Here is one: If 
6,1,3 are 1,3,5 what are 5,7,2? 

4th, because the solfa syllables are used 
almost universally, for even the Chevé method 
which employs .a figure notation causes its 
pupils to solfs. Now this fact is two-edged: 
it proves that the solfa has been found more 
useful by an overwhelming majority, and also 
supplies a reason why the small minority who 


‘do differently (perhaps only because they 


were taught differently) should accept accom- 
plished facts. What use is it to anybody to 
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add another to the numerous “Shibboleths” | the notes being lettered, the mere act of 


which already hamper the popular Educator ? 
We know of none: and if there is none, what 
is to hinder our friends the figurists doing as 
we have done—sacrificing their own predilec- 
tions for the sake of the general convenience? 
Had Mr. Waite commenced to teach under 
circumstances such as exist at present, we 
have no doubt he would have loyally accepted 
the conditions of the case ; and, in advocating 
Letter-note, it is probable that we are doing 
precisely what he himself would have done 
in like circumstances. If so, is it presump- 
tion on our part to suggest that Teachers 
who hold his views might, to the advantage 
of all parties, come and help us? 

Having stated some reasons why the solfa 
is preferable to numerals, it now only remains 
to glance for a moment at the other side of 
the question. The chief (and indeed the 
only) reason usually advanced in favour of 
numerals is the fact that they are already 
familiar to the pupil. The advantages which 
the solfa confers are, however, so great that 
even if the act of learning the syllables in- 
volved much labour, it would be well spent. 
But the fact is that a very few minutes’ 
work will enable the beginner to commit the 
syllables to memory; and in our case even 
that modicum of labour is saved him, for, the 











singing the exercises will soon familiarize the 
syllables, 

There is, however, a certain valuable use 
to which the tonic figures can be put, not by 
the figurist himself, but by the movable po-ist 
—viz., to supply an alternative nomenclature 
in cases where two sets of names are desir- 
able, as for instance in explaining change of 
key. For example, suppose there is a modu- 
lation to the key of the dominant, a Teacher 
might describe it to his class thus: “In this 
change of key sox. becomes the Ist sound of 
the scale; La, the 2nd; Tr, the 3rd; ete.” In 
which case the numerals are advantageous, 
not ou account of any inherent excellence, 
but merely because two keys have to be 
spoken of simultaneously, and a distinct 
nomenclature for each enables the explana- 
tion to be more clearly worded. 

We have now, fairly and impartially it is to 
be hoped, put the matter before our readers, 
It has been discussed at some length because 
we have not seen the question dealt with else- 
where, and it is desirable that every letter- 
note Teacher should be able to give a reason 
for “ the faith that is in him.” Possibly each 
one of them can, in the light of his own 
experi nce, adduce four more reasons why the 
solfa syllables are preferable to numerals for 


early lessons consisting of scale-practice, and the purposes of education. 





Readers are reminded that 1881 subscriptions are now payable. If they 
choose to double that number, no complaints will be made, ’ 





HE CHORAL PRIMER, a course of elementary training on the Letter-note method. 
This new work contains copious illustrations of all the most usual intervals, rhythms, 

and changes of key : it gives, more concisely than the other Letter-note works, the rudiments of 
music, but the subject of éona/ity or “ mental eftect” is more fully treated. 48 pages, in wrapper 


or in penny numbers price sixpence. 


‘The system described as the /e¢ter-note method is clearly explained in the Choral Primer, which also contains 
capital exercises on fime, intervals, and the various major and minor keys.’—Musical Standard. 


* Appears 


to be on the whole a well-arranged course of elementary training. . 


Some sensible remarks are 


made on the snbject of ‘‘ mental effects.” "—Saturday Musical Review. 
* Few instruction books contain a larger amount of useful information, or more succinctly put.’—AMusical Opinion. 
‘A plain and effective method of inculcating the art of singing at sight.’—e thshire Constitutional, 


* A vast deal of information is 
‘Combines the advantages of t 


nted to the student in a lucid and intelligible manner,’—Stirling Journal, 
old notation and the sol-fa.’—Ayr Advertiser. 


* Admirably adapted to promote the progress of good choral musie,"— Aberdeen Fournal. 
‘One of the most thorough and intelligible text-books for elementary music that we have seen.’—Fi/eshire 


Advertiser. 


‘A publication we can confidently recommend to all musicians,’—A/loa Furnad. 
‘No cheaper or more lucid book of instruction will readily be found.’—Dundee Advertiser, 
‘‘Veaches with singular clearness, one thing at a time, and the method is perfect.’—Orcadian. 


‘ Nothing i 
notice, and the explanations are thorough and compre! 


Tendon: F. Pitman 20, Paternoster Row. 


in the most improved methods of se Ss theory and practice of singing is allowed to escape 


ve.'—-Hawick Advertier. 


Edinburgh; Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 
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Harmony as it Ought to be Anderstood, 


By James M*Harpy. 


Entroduction. 


“HE present work having for its aim the 
‘| clearing up of the study of harmony 
so as to simplify the subject for teachers and 
students alike, must not be accepted as com- 
plete in itself. 1 shall only touch upon that 
which is absolutely necessary to eonvey to 
the student the results of my own experience 
in unravelling the difficulties whic are so 
generally met with in the study of harmony. 
I shall endeavour to expound a theory which 
will be likely to induce such a state of mind | 
in the student as will enable him to retain | 
that which is good, and reject that which is 
bad in other works. The student should be 
thoroughly acquainted with musica} notation 
before proceeding. There must be no 
beating about the bush; it would be as absurd 
to begin these lessons in harmony without a 
perfect familiarity with notation as to begin 
at the roof in order to build a house. 





| reasOning and conscientiousness. 


f shall in each chapter give directions to 
the pupil whereby he may prove his know- 
ledge of what he has been working out: 
let him remember that if he does not act 
according to these directions his work will 
be lost. It will be of no use to skim over 
the book with the intention of returning tu 
it. Every item in the work will depend 


| upon a perfect understanding of that which 
| precedes it. 


It is not intended that the 
pupil be ivs:ructed or crammed, but educated, 
so that his success will depend upon his own 
I do not 
wish to be believed unless I be understood. 
If the student at any time fail to understand, 
let him make a note of the circumstance and 
expese his difficulties to his teacher. If these 
conditions be fulfilled I promise a great deal; 
if not, I wilk not accept of blame. So now 
to our task. 





Chapter 1. 


OUNDS are to the ear like colours 
to the eye; they harmonize and 
suggest repose in proportion to 
the coincidence of their vibrations. 
The vibrations of sound are like 
to the waves produced by a stone 

dropped into smooth water, with this differ- 
ence, that, whilst the waves on the water are 
circular, the waves in the air are spherical 
and consequently travel in every direction. 
If a stone be dropped into perfectly smooth 
water, the waves produced will be regular, 
and the eye will follow them with an interest 
which suggests repose to the mind. If two 
stones be dropped simultaneously at a 
convenient distance from each other, the 
repose of the mind will be in proportion to 
the similarity of the waves, and the symmetry 
of the circles, regarded as intersecting each 





other. In like manner any sound suggests 
repose in proportion to the regularity of its 
vibrations in the air; and any number of 
sounds are harmonious in proportion to the 
frequency with which their vibrations agree. 
On the other hand a sensation of restless- 
ness results from any sound or number of 
sounds in proportion to the fewness of 
coincidences in their vibrations, just as a 
feeling of restlessness would result from 
watching the waves on water, agitated in 
an irregular manner. Sounds which agree 
are said to be harmonious, and their waves 
coincide at regular intervals. Sounds which 
do not agree are said to be discordant, and 
their waves seldom coincide. As a matter of 
course the discord will be in proportion to 
the irregularity of the vibrations. The 
maximum of Discord between musical sounds 
proper is produced when the sounds are at 
the distance of half a tone. The maximum of 
concord is the unison. In the unison the 
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waves of one sound agree exactly with the | that on a former occasion under the same 


waves of the other. 
waves disagree most persistently, as they are 
in the proportion of 15 to 16.* 
evident that the beauty of sound, depending 
upon a rhythmical motion of the air, is 
but the beauty of motion as perecived by the 
ear. Reflecting upon these phenomena, and 
endeavouriag to make psychological analysis 


of our emotions as aroused by music, I have | y nore 
: | by Mr. Wood (flute), Mr. Stout (violin), Mr, 


come to the perhaps stariling conclusion 
that Music is but a development of our 
everyday experiences, depending as much 
upon natural law as the Solar System. This 
law is Rhythm, Coincidence, or whatever we 
choose to call it. The same law which 
regulates the harmony of the universe, and 


governs the proportions of chemical com- | 
pounds, also regulates the periods »f melody, | 


the accents of bars, and the relations of 
musical sounds. 
with the Syren will prove it. 
made to revolve so that 4, 8, 16, and 32 puffs 
of air per second are produced, the experience 


of a listener will be somewhat as fo!lows. | ' : 
| charm for the audience. 
| suggest to sing to an audience about things 


Four puffs—almost inaudible—will suggest 
regular motion, easily appreciated by the ear. 
Eight puffs will be similarly appreciated, but 
not so easily counted unless subdivided into 
groups of two or four. On the speed of 
the disk being increased to 16 the experience 
of most listeners will be the same, but to 
some there will be a distinct’ musical sound— 
viz., the low C produced by a 32 feet organ- 
pipe. On increasing the speed to 32 per 
second most listeners should recognize the 16 
feet C ; and if the experiment be extended to 
say 256 puffs per second, the result will be a 
clear tenor C which any ordinary voice can 
sing. Thus we see that musical sound and 
Rhythm are in their nature identical, and 
consequently the question arises: Is not the 
whole system of our music as one long scale 
of octaves which may be subdivided into 
sinaller intervals according to the develop- 
ment of taste, and the cultivation of the ear ? 
(To be continued.) 
* We leave smaller intervals out of account, 





Poplar, London. On December 13th 
at the Town Hall, an orchestral concert was 
given by Mr. Geo. H. L. Edwards. There 
was a good although not overflowing attend- 
ance, the audience being much larger than 


In the half-tone the | 


A very simple experiment | 


If the disk be | 








auspices, a notice of which appeared in a pre- 
ceding number. The work devolving upon 


m ~ + | the orchestra (the East London Orchestral 
Thies 0 Bin: ; : 
| Society) was accomplished in a style which 


did the East-end credit: but this was only 
what might have been expected, seeing the 


Wise Men came from that point of the com- 


| pass. Their principal pieces were Beethoven's 
| overture, “Prometheus;” the minuet, Haydn’s 


Symphony in G; an operatic selection, solos 


Day (cornet), and Mr, Seager (clarinet) ; 


| and the allegro, Beethoven's quintet, Op. 


16, Mr. Stout (violin, Mr. Winter (viola) 


| Mr. Fredericks (clarinet), Mr. Waller (violin- 


cello), with Mr. Edwards as pianist. The 


| concert-giver also rendered in execllent style 


Weber's “ Concertstiick”” in F Minor (Op. 
79), pianoforte and orchestra; and Thalberg’s 
arrangement of “ Home, Sweet Home.” 

The vocalists on this eccasion were Miss 
Larkcom and Mr. C. A. White. This lady's 
singing in Haydn’s “On mighty pens” was 
quite a treat, which, considering how accus- 


| tomed the publie are to fine renderings of 


this air, is saying a good deal. Pieces of the 
ballad cast, however, had At are | greater 
Philosophy might 


which they have not, and cannot have; but 
experience (as often is the case) teaches 
directly to the contrary. Mr, Edwards, 
displayed the tact of a wise caterer, and 
gave to a Voplar audience (and therefore 
marine, semi-marine or riverine) songs of a 
marine or fluvial tendency; the result, as 
always is the case when experience gets the 


| better of philosophy, was happy taa degree. 


Thus we had “Twickenham Ferry,” charm- 
ingly sung by Miss Larkeom (who also 


| repeated Roeckel’s “ Love out a-Maying,”, 
| which pleased so ntuch at the former concert). 


By Mr. White, Mount’s “Lighthouse Light,” 
“The Death of Nelson,’ and last, certain 
not least, a new seng by Mr. Edwards, “I'll 
think of thee when sailing,” the music of 
which is well conccived and carried out, The 
words we cannot say much for—or against ; 
for unfortunately the vocalist suited the 
action to the word somewhat too closely, and 
thought the words rather than delivered 
them, and as we abjure books of words as a 
matter of conscience, we are still in a mist 
as to the subject of the song. Mr. White's 
delivery of Braham’s well-known sgena was, 
however, much more clear and effective. 

ETTER-NOTE SCHOOL MUSIC, A new 

selection of suitable music printed in Letter- 

note, in preparation, ready shortly. 
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SINGING AT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


M R. J. ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Letier-note Method, The Park, Toitenham, London, assisted by 
i 





Miss Francis Smith (1st class Society of Arts Certificate for Pianoforie and Singing), visits St. John’s Wood, 
ng, Brentford, Isleworth, Kingston on Thames, Clapham, Blackheath, Lewisham, Norwood, Woodford, 


Edmonton, etc. 


Mr. ADLty has unexceptional references which he will be happy to forwar|, and holds. first class. testimonials 


rom. London Colleges. 


PPE RPPP PP PP rrr: | 


| and height of the note desired to be produced, 


SIGITT-SINGING METHODS. 
To the Editor of The Quaver. 


Sir,—As you are lind enough to tivite corres- | 
pondence on the respective advantages of the fived and | 
movable DO, I avail myself of your offer and request | 


space for a brief reply to“ Enquirer” in your issue 
of last month. 

Yoar correspondent endeavours to show what he is 
pleased to consider the absurdity of the fired DO by 
supposing the word “ solfaism” to be spelt o'faisms at 
one time, lfaismso at another, and so on in ace rdance 
with the key in which it is supposed to be pitched. It 
appears to me the fixed DO ts no more at fault’ than 
the ordinary musica! ABC: if the former is wrong 
in principle, so also is the latter. But everybody 
admits that the ordinary ABC is quite right, even 
although the notes of the scale may at one time be 
C.D, LE, F,G,A,B,C, at another D,E,F,G,A,B,C,D: 
if so, the fixed DO is equally blameless. 

Besides which, how much preferable is a fixed 
system of solfa to one which varies with every key, 
and even with every modulation? On our system, 
we know at once the name of every note; but on 
the movable, you must consult the signature (perhanvs 
the accidentals also, before you can name a single 
note. evidently simplicity is here on the side of 
the fixed DO. 

Yours with much respect, 
APPOGIATURA, 


MPNTREY NPFS. 


ONSIDERABLE interest has been 
aroused in German musical circles 

by Friedrich Kastner's Pyrophon, now being 
exhibited in a large room adjoining the 
Conversations-Saal of Baden-Baden. This 
instrument resembles an organ in construc- 
tion and appearance, as far as its key- 
board and pipes are concerned, but the latter 
are made of glass, instead of metal or wood, 
and the tones they give forth in obedience 
to the pressure of the player’s fingers un the 
keys are produced by the action of flame 
upon their atmospheric contents. Jets of 
lighted gas, divided into a certain number of 
small flames, are forced into these glass 











Address :-— Mev. J. Adley, The Park, Cottenham, London, fi. 


cylinders, the length and diameter of which 
are regulated in accordance with the depth 


and the result is a regular and perfect 


| series of sustained musical sounds, peculiar 


in quality, but bearing some affinity to those 
elicited from an ordinary blast-organ under 
the influence of the Salcional or Gamba-stop. 
The pyrophon at present on view at Baden- 
Baden has a compass of only two octaves and 
a half, and considerable force is requisite to 
manipulate the key-board, owing to. the 
weight of the gas pipes set in motion by each 
pressure necessary to the production of a 
note. Some of its glass pipes are eight feet 
long, the maximum length of the sound 
generating flame admitted to them is. sixteen 
inches. The effeet of a performance upon 
this curious instrument, which fills the room 
in which it is set up with light as well as 
sound of a strange and unearthly character, 
is described in German musical journals as 
very impressive. 

At the Bow-street Police Court, a German 
giving the name of Andrew Andrews, was 
charged with assaulting a young man named 
George Cox. The complainant stated that 
he and some companions were listening to a 
German band, in Gordon-street, Gordon- 
square, on Monday night, and commenced to 
sing a comic song that was being played. 
Suddenly the men dropped their instruments, 
and struck them. the prisoner, who was 
playing one of the instruments, ran at witness 
and knocked him down and kicked him. He 
was struck on the head with one of the brass 
instruments, and four wounds were inflicted. 
—A cabman named Avy deposed that he 
heard the singing and saw “the music run 
across the road.” They knocked “one on one 
side and another on the other, and then per- 
formed on the last witness.’”-—Another witness 
corroborated the evidence, and stated that one 
of the prisoner’s companions was in court, and 
that he had assaulted the complainant. 

A new flute has been patented by Mr. A. 
Collard, which has dowd/e holes for the last 


four notes. The invention is considered an 
improvement 





TESTIMONIALS, 


I believe I was one of the very first teachers to take up the Letter-note method in the country, and 
certainly can claim to be the first to teach the system in the Midlands; and now, after 20 years’ experi- 
ence, am able to say I am more than ever convinced that it is by far the beat method of teaching to sing 
at sight, It embodies all the best points of the Sol-fa method, and from the earliest stages pupils are 
accustomed to sing from the universal notation. 

Erdington, Birmingham, May 21st, 1880, THOMAS G, LOCKER, 

Conductor of Perry Barr Choral Scoiety, Sutton ( ‘Wdfield Philharmonic Society, 
Camphill Amateur Musical Society, Birmingham Musical Union, ete, 


I have much pleasure in stating that I have used the Letter-note method for 10 years in Schools 
and Collegiate Seminaries, giving an average of 20 lessons per week, and after trying most other systems 
I am quite convinced the Letter-note is Cecidedly the best. ‘The ree te are systematic and 
thorough; my pupils are very much interested in their lessons, make rapid progress, and soon learn to 
sing at sight from the established Notation, I have a large number of letters from Principals of 
Schools, expressing themselves highly pleased with the Letier-note method, 

The Parl, Tottenham, London, Nov, 2nd, 1880, JOUN ADLEY, 


I cordially welcome any measures that may facilitate the reading of Choral Music by the masses, 
and am of opinion that the Letter-note method is well calculated to that end, It combines the prin- 
ciples of the ordinary Tonic Sol-fa system wiih those of the Staif notation, and disposes of some of the 
objections which have been urged against the former, 


London, Nov. Cth, 1880, CHARLES FE, STEPITENS, fon, Mem, R.A.M. 


With pleasure I testify that the specimens of the Letter-note method obligingly forwarded are 
clear, practical and useful, The method has too a special value, as standing in an explanatory attitude 
oe the Stave notation and Tonic Sol-fa method, and so being of assistance to students of either 

inciple. 
" London, Nov, 10th, 1880, EK. H, TURPIN, 
Hon, Sec, and Member of Board of Examiners, College of Organists; 
Evaminer, College of Preceptors ; etc, 


{am sure your system is an additional facility to the teaching of sight-singing. 
London, Nov. 17th, 1880, EDWIN M. LOTT, 


7 Visiting Examiner, Trinity College, London. 





I am happy to say I think the Letter-note system is likely to be of great benefit to the Choral 


Societies and in which I am introducing it, Ican give no better testimonial than the fact of 
my having adopted it everywhere, 


Dollar, Dec, 15th, 1880, JAMES M’HARDY. 





I have much pleasure in stating that the Letter-note method has been adopted by a Class in 
Birmingham of nearly 200 members, of which I am the Teacher, and I consider the method excellent. 
Birmingham, Dee, 16th, 1880. ALFRED R, GAUL, Mus. Bac. Cantab. 
Professor of Harmony and Singing at the Midland Institute. 








The undermentioned gentlemen have kindly signified their approval of the method in the fohowing 
terms :— 


“We are quite of opinion that the Letter-note Method is well calculated 
to produce good results in training to sing at sight.” 
Epmunp T, Currr, Esq., Mus, Doc, Cantab., Organist of Ely Cathedral, 
Sm Groret J. E:vey, Mus. Doc. Oxon., Organist of Her Majesty's Chapel, Windsor, 
C. Swinnerton Heap, Esq,, Mus, Doc. Cantab,, Conductor of the Birmingham Musical Festivals. 


Wim Lemare, Esq., Organist and Director of the Choir of St, Mary, Newington, and Conductor 
of the Brixton Choral Society, London, 


Rev, Sir F. A. G, Ovsetxy, Bart,, Mus. Doc, Oxon., Professor of Music at Oxford University. 
Briniey Ricuarps, Esq., M.R.A,M., London, 

J. Gorpvon Saunpers, Esq,, Mas, Doo. Oxon,, Professor of Harmony at Trinity College, London. 
Grorer Satnn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Organist and Choirmaster of Brixton Church, London, 
Houmeurey J, Starx, Esq., Mus, Bac, Oxon,, Professor of Counterpeint at Trinity College, London. 
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Sweet ‘tis to sing whenhearts are glad, Song is thevoice of glad - ness, 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH 


Che Letter-note Singing Method. 


A Graduated Course of Elementary Instruction in Singing, by David Colville and George Bentley. 
In thi. course the sol-fa letters ate gradually withdrawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s.6d., in wrapper, Is. 

The Pupil’s Handbook. Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, published 
Separaicly, _In two paris, price 3d. each, 

The Letter-note Singing Method, Elementary Division. A course of elementary instruction in 
singing, by David Colville : in this course the notes are lettered throughout. Price in eloth, giit lettered, 1s,6d., im 
wrapner. Is. 

The Choral Guide, Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, published 
separately. In two parts, price 3d. each, 

The Junior Course, A course of elementary practice in singing, by David Colville. Arranged for two 
trebles with a./ ‘24, bass, and suitable for schools or junior classes, In penny numbers, 

The Choral Primer, A course of elementary training by David Colvil'e. In this course the notes are 
lettered throuzhoar. Price six»ence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 

The Elementary Singine Master. A course of elementary training by David Colville, In this 
course the sol-fa let'ers are gradual'y with rawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s.6d., in wrapper, Is. 

The Elementary Singing School. Con-:-i.ing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above 
course, publishe:! separately. In two parts, pric* 3d. each. 

Penny Educators, the notes lettered throughout, These are educational number; of Choral Harmony, 
each of which illustrates a given subject: they may be used to supplement the larger works, or will themselves 
provide outline Courses of Instruction, The following are already published : Choral Harmony No, 110, Practice 
in Simp'e Tims; No. 111, Triplets and Compound Time; Nos. 113 and =, Modulation. Other numbers are in 
preparat.on, 

Fourteen Glees for Men’s Voices. In wrapper, price 4. 

The Choral School. In fourpenny parts, each containinz five or six numbers of Choral Harmony, 
classified according to the order of their difficulty, INTERMEDIATE, Parts IV., V., XILL and XIV.: ADVANCED, 
Parts VI,, VIIL, XVL, XVIL and XLX. ; Upper, Parts XI., XI, XV., XVIIL and XX. 

First Steps in Musical Composition. Now appearing in Tuk QUAVER. 

Twelve Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight. A leaflet for gratuitous distribution, price 
6d. per hundred, or 1d. per dozen. 

Pu il’s Cortificates of Profciency. All teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the certifi-« 
cate in their classes as a test and stimulus: blank certificates, rod. per dozen, post free. Choral Harmony No. 163 
contains the Examination Paper for the Elementary Cer-ificate. 

and Diagrams, Printed on cardboard, one penny each : 1, The Scale, with the tonality of the 
sounds ; 2, Time Tab'e and Time Names: 3, Modulation Table; 4, The Minor Mode, with the tonality of the 
sounds, 

Wall Sheets, containing adiagram of the Scale. J preparat on. 

Intonators, 3s.6d. and upwards, A musical instrument, and pattern of tune for teacher or pupil. 

e Transposition Index. A card with a movable index, useful for the purpose of explaining the 
theory of keys, transposition, modulation, &c. Price 6d. 
i Books for use in connection with any method of in:truction. Colville’s *‘ Elementary Course,” 
Ffrice in cloth, Is.3d. ; in wrapper, two parts 4d. each. ‘* Elementary Practice,” same prices. 

The Quaver, with which is published CHoraL Harmony, a monthly musical journal, price one penny, 
incluc ing from four to eight pages of part-music. 

Choral Harmony, a collection of part-music, in penny numbers, of which about 150 are at present 
issued. Each number contains from fonr to eight pages, printed either in letter-note or in ordinary notation, Lists 


of contents on application. 
Choral Harmony in Shilling Parts, Part 1. contains Nos. 1 to 16; Past 11., Nos. 17 to 343 
Part III., Nos. 35 to 50. 


Choral Harmony in Volumes. Vol. I., containing Nos. 1 to 50, and Vol. II., containing Nos. 51 
to too, bound in cloth, price 4s. each. 
The Letter-note Vocalist, Full music size, price #d. per number, containing Songs, Duets, Trios, 


etc., printed inletter-note, 

Basy Cantatas, etc. Dawn of Spring, price 4d. : Advent of Flora, 6d. : Harvest Home, 6d. : 
Pilgrims of Ocean (printed in letter-note), 4A. 

The Sacred Songs arranged for four voices with accompaniment, and printed in 








letter-note. Bound in cloth, price 3s.6d., also in penny numbers. 

The Children’s Harmonist. Sacred and secuiar Songs, arranged for treble and alto with ad. ib. 
bass. Printed in letter-note. Bound im cloth, 1s.6d., also in penny numbers. 

Locke's “Macbeth” Music, All the choruses usually performed, in vocal score, price one penny, 
in Choral Harmony No. 52, 


For and New Year. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78,97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 148, 
156, 157, 162, 174, eic. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH 


Che Hetter-note Singing Method. 


A Graduated Course of Elementary Instruction in Singing, by David Colville and George Bentley. 
In thi» course the sol-fa letters are gradually withdrawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s.6d., in wrapper, Is, 

The Pupil’s Handbook. Containing the Sonys, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, published 
separaicly. In two paris, price 3d. each. 

Tho Letter-note Singing Method, Elementary Division, A course of elementary instruction in 
singing, by David Colville : in this course the notes are lettered throughout. Price in eloth, giit lettered, 1s,6d., im 
wrapper, Is. 

The Choral Guide, Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, published 
separately. In two parts, price 3d. each, 

The Junior Course, A ccurse of elementary practice in singing, by David Colville. Arranged for two 
trebles with a./ /24, bass, and suitable for schools or junior classes. In penny numbers, 

The Choral Primer, A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this course the notes are 
lettered throuzhoar. Price six»ence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 

The Elementary Singine Master. A course of elementary training by David Colville, In this 
course the sol-fa let'ers are gradual'y with rawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s,6d., in wrapper, Is. 

The Elementary Singing School, Con::i.ing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above 
course, publishe! separately. In two parts, pric* 3d. each. 

Penny Educators, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational number: of Choral Harmony, 
each of which illustrates a given subject: they may be used to supplement the larger works, or will themselves 
provide outline Courses of Instruction. The following are already published : Choral Harmony No, 110, Practice 
in Simp'e Tims ; No. 111, Triplets and Compound Time ; Nos. 113 and =, Modulation. Other numbers are in 
preparat.on, 

Fourteen Glees for Men’s Voices. In wrapper, price 4. 

The Choral School. In fourpenny parts, each containinz five or six numbers of Choral Harmony, 
classified according to the order of their difficulty. INTERMEDIATE, Parts IV., V., XIII. and XIV.: ADVANCED, 
Parts VI,, VIIL, XVL, XVIL and XLX. ; Upper, Parts XI, XI, XV., XVIIL and XX. 

First Steps in Musical Composition. Now appearing in TnE QuAVER. 

Twelve Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight. A leaflet for gratuitous distribution, price 
6d. per hundred, or 1d. per dozen. 

Pupil's Certificates of Proficiency. All teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the certifi- 
cate in their classes as a test and stimulus: blank certificates, roJ. per dozen, post free. Choral Harmony No. 163 
contains the Examination Paper for the Elementary Cer-ificate. 

Charts and Di 8, Printed on cardboard, one penny each : 1, The Scale, with the tonality of the 
sounds ; 2, Time Tab'e and Time Names: 3, Modulation Table; 4, The Minor Mode, with the tonality of the 
sounds, 

Wall Sheets, containing a diagram of the Scale. Ju preparat on. 

Intonators, 3s.6d. and upwards, A musical instrument, and pattern of tune for teacher or pupil. 

The Transposition Index. A card with a movable index, useful for the purpose of exp'aining the 
theory of keys, transposition, modulation, &c. Price 6d. 

Training Books for use in connection with any method of in:truction, Collville’s ‘‘ Elementary Course,” 
Frice in cloth, Is.3d. ; in wrapper, two parts 4d. each. ‘* Elementary Practice,” same prices. 

The Quaver, with which is published CHoraL Harmony, a monthly musical journal, price one penny, 
incluc ing from four to eight pages of part-music. 

Choral Harmony, a collection of part-music, in penny numbers, of which about 150 are at present 
issued. Each number contains from four to eight pages, printed either in letter-note or in ordinary notation, Lists 


of contents on application. 
Choral Harmony in Shilling Parts, Part 1. contains Nos. 1 to 16; Part I1., Nos. 17 to 343 
Part III., Nos. 35 to 50. 


Choral Harmony in Volumes. Vol. I., containing Nos. 1 to 50, and Vol. II., containing Nos. 51 
to Loo, bound in cloth, price 4s. each. 


The Letter-note Vocalist, Full music size, price *d. per number, containing Songs, Duets, Trios, 


etc., printed inletter-note, 

Basy Cantatas, etc. Dawn of Spring, price 4d. : Advent of Flora, 6d. : Harvest Home, 6d. : 
Pilgrims of Ocean (printed in letter-note), 4A. 

The Treas ymnal. Sacred Songs arranged for four voices with accompaniment, and printed in 
letter-note. Bound in cloth, price 3s.6d., also in penny numbers. 

Tke Children’s Harmonist. Sacred and secu:ar Songs, arranged for treble and alto with ad, lid. 
bass. Printed in letter-note. Bound im cloth, 1s.6d., also in penny numbers. 


Locke’s “Macbeth” Music, All the choruses usually performed, in vocal score, price one penny, 
in Choral Harmony No. 52. 
bristmas 


For and New Year. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 148, 
156, 157, 162, 174, etc. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 
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Come, pe Aisconsolate. 
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May it shine where’er I go! 
Some poor child may want to know 
How to find the narrow way, 
shall shine un +] to His praise, Or be saved, no more to stray, 
-~* rl a * | Let it shine in all I do, 
a Clear and steady, pure and true; 
And, whatever else is seen, 
Let it burn both bright and clean, 
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Hold-ing a-bove on | pinions strong, 


See how they whirl in circuit free, 
Or float on moveless wing ; 

To be a bird, I think, must 
A very pleasant thing, 
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Yet better far to live and know 
And do what God approves; 

A happy child whom He doth show 
How tenderly He loves. 


*.* This and the preceding Song are inserted by permission ong “ Songs for Little Singers,” 
’ 


by H, K, Lewis, published by Hodder and Stoughton, 


18.6d, paper, 386d, git, 





